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There is, in addition, a formidable mass of printed material relating to 
special fields of German municipal history, as, for example, the adminis- 
tration of the Hanseatic cities, and the municipal reforms of Stein. It 
has been Dr. Preuss's aim not alone to embody within moderate com- 
pass the pith of these comprehensive and detailed studies but to indicate 
the significance of each advance or reaction in municipal evolution, and 
to relate each local movement to the general political or economic ten- 
dencies of its time. To this end the author has marked off five chrono- 
logical periods to each of which a chapter of the volume has been 
allotted. These chapters deal successively with the beginnings of Ger- 
man city administration ; the political organization of cities in the Middle 
Ages with special attention to the Hansa; the municipal system during 
the era of German national absolutism in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; the thorough reorganization of civic administration during 
and after the French Revolution ; and, finally, the development of city 
government in the German states since the time of Stein. 

The discussion is throughout comprehensive, concise and suggestive. 
It is not a mere narrative of historical events concerning the munici- 
palities, but a careful interpretation of them in the light of contemporary 
political and economic environment; in truth, it might fairly be termed 
an essay on the philosophy of German municipal history. The writer's 
thorough mastery of the background of German political and economic 
history has enabled him to give to much of his narrative a distinctly 
new and illuminating interpretation, as well as to place in their proper 
perspective many local movements which have not always been so placed. 
This is especially true of his excellent chapter on the municipal systems 
of the absolutist regime; but it is a salient feature of the volume as a 
whole. Indeed it is precisely this feature that gives the book its chief 
claim to value. 

While the volume, unlike most works of its kind, is entirely unpro- 
vided with foot-notes or bibliographical apparatus, the broad scope of 
the author's study and research, as well as his hauslicher Fleiss in con- 
densing the results into readable narrative, are afforded convincing testi- 
mony by the text itself. In fact its qualities of proportion, arrangement 
and style are not least among the merits of the book. When the work 
reaches completion it will undoubtedly receive due recognition as an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the subject with which it 

deals 

William Bennett Munro. 

The Mongols: A History. By Jeremiah Curtin. With a Fore- 
word by Theodore Roosevelt. ( Boston : Little, Brown and 
Company. 1908. Pp. xxvi, 426.) 

Jeremiah Curtin will live in the memory of students through his 
many valuable studies of the myths and folk-lore of various peoples of 
the old and new worlds, while the English-speaking nations owe him a. 
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lasting debt of gratitude for having made known to them by his transla- 
tions the historical novels of the eminent Polish writer, Sienkiewicz. 

The present work, published after Curtin's death, and which, from 
internal evidence, it seems fair to assume had not reached the final stage 
of elaboration when the pen fell from the writer's hand, purports to 
give a history of the rise and fall of Mongol power. This history of 
the Mongols is, as President Roosevelt justly remarks in his Foreword, 
" of tremendous importance in world history " and " imperatively neces- 
sary to all who would understand the development of Asia and of 
Eastern Europe " 

Curtin begins his history of the Mongols in the ninth century of our 
era, when the name first appears in Chinese history as that of a small 
tribe, of Shih-wei race, living in the valleys of the Onon and Kerulun, 
rivers south of Lake Baikal. Previous writers have gone farther back; 
they have brought out the close racial connections which united the 
Mongols with the Turks who ruled and modified Northern Asia and 
Eastern Europe in the sixth century, and with the still earlier Huns, the 
Hiung-nu of the Chinese, who played a similar role in the history of 
Asia centuries before them. Knowledge of these racial connections is 
necessary to understand how Jinghis Khan could confederate at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the then disunited Turkish tribes 
with the purely Mongol ones related and mixed with them for centuries, 
and create an autonomous nation, every element of which was animated 
with the same racial incarnate military spirit, and in some fourteen 
years found an empire greater in area than that of any conqueror the 
world has known. 

Curtin has brought together many of the facts scattered about in 
Eastern and Western works, contemporary and modern, necessary for 
a proper comprehension of this great subject, but time was not given 
him to co-ordinate and explain them so that the reader can discern the 
causes which underlie and which brought about the sudden and phe- 
nomenal rise of Mongol power, and its likewise sudden and complete 
collapse. To cite but an example, Curtin tells us in several succeeding 
chapters of Jinghis Khan's triumphant advance into China, of his de- 
struction of the Kwaresmian Empire, of the campaigns of his generals 
in Western Asia and Eastern Europe, but we look in vain for some expla- 
nation of these phenomenal successes achieved with the comparatively 
small forces the Mongols put in the field. The cause of the Mongol 
success was not only that in every element and individual of the nation 
was embodied the very incarnation of the military spirit, but that Jinghis 
Khan and his great generals, Djebe, Subutai, Mukhuli and others, had 
revolutionized the art of war. The Mongol campaign on the Oxus in 
1219, Leon Cahun, a recent writer of Mongol history, remarks, was as 
regular and as well planned as Napoleon's classical campaign of 1805. 

The absence of all references to authorities used, identifications of 
medieval geographical terms with modern ones, explanations of Oriental 
words, add considerably to the difficulty of reading this work. 
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Sir Henry Howorth in the introduction to his exhaustive History of 
the Mongols from the pth to the ipth Century has given an account of 
the sources from which he collected his history, the authorities to which 
he was indebted. The list covers twelve pages; Mongol, Persian, Arab, 
Turk, Armenian and Chinese, contemporary European authors and 
modern writers. Curtin has only made use, so far as I can detect, of 
some of these authorities, much of the best literature on the subject has 
not been put to contribution. Thus I cannot find that any use whatever 
has been made of the admirable Historia Mongalorum of Friar John of 
Pian di Carpine or of the narrative of a mission to the court of Mang^ 
Khan by Friar William of Rubruk. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of this work— for which I repeat 
I do not think Curtin should be held responsible— it contains so much 
that is interesting, it preserves so well in many places the peculiar flavor 
of the Oriental writers from which it has been drawn, and puts before 
the public the outlines, at least, of an epic of such wonderful interest 
and which is so little known to us, that we must be thankful that it has 
seen the light. The Foreword of President Roosevelt brings out in 
terse and vigorous style the great outlines of Mongol history, it eluci- 
dates Curtin's work and fixes the attention of the reader on the points 
which best deserve it. „, „, _ 

W. W. ROCKHILL. 

Innocent the Great. An Essay on His Life and Times. By C. H. 

C. PiRiE-GoRDON, B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 

Green and Company. 1907. Pp. xxiv, 273.) 

Since it is generally agreed that Innocent III. is the greatest of all 
popes, it is strange that no English biography of him has before ap- 
peared. The author of Innocent the Great must therefore be praised 
for undertaking to furnish something for which there is a place. It 
is a pity that his work does not fill the place. 

The essay is an undigested product, 210 pages long, based principally 
on secondary works. To be sure the author has examined origfinal 
materials; he has, for example, compared a manuscript with a printed 
source (pp. xi-xii), and has thus demonstrated, what is perfectly well 
known, that the Migne texts are inaccurate. That neither sources nor 
secondary works were really exploited is patent from the omissions in 
the short list of " chief works " which the author found useful, since 
even such important works as Winkelmann's Philipp von Schwahen and 
Else Giitschow's Innocenz III. und England (1904) are not mentioned. 

The diction of the book is fairly startling by its affectation. It seems 
as though the author, to quote his words in another connection (p. 108), 
was " thoroughly infected with Francis Bacon's Eidola Fori, — the strange 
power of words and phrases over the mind . . ." We read of " paparchy " 
(p. 16), " sabastocracy " (p. 72), "diplarchy" (p. 6). Sultan becomes 
" Soldan " (p. 60); "John Softsword " is preferred to the more com- 



